














Here are the churches which havo 
been served by Dr. Sprunt, top to 
bottom: Chase City, Va., (Boyd- 
ton not available); Knox church, 
Norfolk, Va.; Westminster, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn.; and his present church, 
First, Raleigh, N. C. 


JAMES SPRUNT, Sermon on page five 
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Non-Theological Factors: ‘‘I jis’ don’t want to.’’ 
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The list grows 
--and GROWS 


If your church has not yet 
ordered the GOING-TO- 


COLLEGE HANDBOOK for 


new 


late August delivery, better air 
mail your order 

But get enough for all your high 
school age young people as well 
as those already in college or go- 


ing for the first time. 


Here are a few of the orders 
which are coming in from all 


over 


Oak Park, Ill,, Mobile, Ala., 50 

50 copies Greenwood, S. C., 30 
Raleigh, N. C., 50 Orange, Va., 20 
Sweetwater, Tex., 20 Marshallton, Del., 20 
Fayetteville, N. C., 75Prattsburg, N. Y., 20 
Reidsville, N. C., 36 Orlando, Fla., 65 
San Angelo, Tex., 25 Wilmington, N. C., 25 
Radford, Va., 20 Bluefield, W. Va., 25 
St. Stephens, S. C., 50Shreveport, La., 75 
Kinston, N. C., 25 Cincinnati, Ohio, 50 
Woodstown, N., J., 15 Covington, Va., 30 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 100 Dallas, Texas, 50 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 50 New Orleans, La., 75 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 20 Memphis, Tenn., 50 
Odessa, Texas, 25 Abilene, Tex., 35 
Knoxville, Tenn., 50 Montgomery, Ala., 25 
Middletown, Ohio, 20 Chester, 8. C., 35 
Richmond, Va., 75 Maria, Calif., 
Cortland, N. Y., 50 25 
Millwood, Wash., 20 Nashville, Tenn., 50 
Red Springs, N. C., 25 Detroit, Mich., 20 
Columbus, Ohio, 125 Houston, Texas, 50 
Jacksonville, Fla., 40 Houston, Texas, 150 


Santa 


PRICES 
ee ee ee 50c 
BB COREES . . ce ccccccces 40c each 
BORD GOUEED 2 5 cccccccss 35c each 
SO.60 GOMES «ccc ccesces 30c each 
GO OF MOTE. . ccc ccseccs 25¢ each 


Mailing envelopes: 2c each, or FREE 
on orders of 50 or more, if needed and 
requested. Postage will be paid where 


cash accompanies order. 


Mark your order: “Standing Order” 


to guarantee you annually: (1) lowest 


prices; (2) earliest delivery. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Agrees With Criticism but not Conclusion 





On Luccock Sermon 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

You have offered your many readers 
some wonderful sermons, by both U. S. 
and U. §. A. ministers. However, the ser- 
mon by Dr. Luccock in the issue of July 
7 was a distinct disappointment, 

I have watched for comments which I 
knew would be forthcoming. I have just 
read the one by Robert Strong. I agree 
with his criticism but not with his evident 
conclusion. This one statement in one ser- 
mon by one minister does NOT indicate, 
much less prove, that all U. S. A. ministers 
or members are unorthodox. 

I know that it is easy to pass over all 
the many fine, inspiring and Scriptural 
sermons you have offered and to take this 
one as @ measure of the faith and belief 
of a great denomination. But that is 
neither fair nor right. If I have correctly 
interpreted the statement in Dr. Luccock’s 
sermon, referred to by Mr. Strong, I thor- 
oughly disagree with it, as I fully believe 
most ministers do. 

Let us have more good sermons from 
ministers in these great sister churches, 
and let us be careful about making any 
one statement in an otherwise helpful 
message and by a faithful minister an oc- 
casion for repudiating a minister or a de- 
nomination. 

Thanks again for a great religious 
journal—THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK. 

Cc. P. THRAILKILL, 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church (USA), 
Union, Miss. 


‘*Hell Is Good Enough... .’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I was pained and shocked to note in 
your edition of July 28 the criticism of 
THE OUTLOOK for publishing a sermon 
by my old friend, Emory Luccock. Dr. 
Lueccock is not only a great preacher 
strictly in the evangelical tradition but is 
one of the most Christ-like men I ever 
knew. 

Apparently both Dr. Luccock and THE 
OUTLOOK are criticized because he ex- 
pressed the belief that the future suffering 
of those who have gone astray might be 
remedial as well as punitive. In other 
words, he believes that the “love of God is 
wider than the measure of man’s mind,” 
wider even than the minds who in a hard- 
bitten age gave us some pretty grim defi- 
nitions in an otherwise magnificent system 
of faith; perhaps even greater than the 
mind of the critic who would censor a 
sermon like that. 

I am thinking of the elderly lady who 
said, “I don’t believe any of your new- 
fangled ideas. The hell of my fathers is 
good enough for me.” 

CHARLES F. WISHART. 

Wooster, Ohio. 


Pre-Assembly Evangelism 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I have read with interest your article 
entitled “Assembly Procedure.” We ap- 
preciate your comments on evangelism. 
You will be glad to know we have already 
set in motion plans to have a full twenty- 
four hours of evangelistic emphasis the 
day before the Assembly opens. 

VERNON S. BROYLES. 
Board of Church Extension, Atlanta. 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

We read with interest your July 21 edi- 

torial concerning the Assembly procedure 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 


and I am sure you will be interested in 
the fact that insofar as the Pre-Assembly 
Conference on Evangelism and its ineffec- 
tiveness our Division took action on July 
16 granting us the privilege of having an 
extra day for this conference. We will 
pay the per diem rate to the commis- 
sioners that they may come an extra day 
to the Assembly and have instruction and 
inspiration in the field of evangelistic en- 
deavors. . At this point we are think- 
ing of starting the program the evening 
before and running through the afternoon 
on which the Assembly convenes for the 
evening session. This will at least give 
us much more of an opportunity to present 
a more well-rounded program and in time 
it should amount to something for the en- 
tire church. . ° 
WILLIAM H. McCORKLE. 
Secretary of Evangelism, Atlanta. 


‘‘A Trained Animal’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In the “Any Questions?” of the issue of 
July 28, Dr. Henderlite gives a pertinent 
and pointed answer to the question of 
meekness; Certainly Moses was not a type 
like Uriah Heep of Dickens’ novel. He was 
anything but that. May I add a word 
touching Moses and the meaning of the 
word “meek”? The word translated 
“meek” in the 12th Chapter of Numbers is 
rendered in the Septuagint Version of the 
Bible by a Greek word which means 
“trained.” It is the Greek word which 
Xenophon uses in his Anabasis to describe 
3ucephalus, the horse which Cyrus rode— 
a trained animal. Certainly a General 
would not ride a wild untrained horse. He 
would need one which had been made to 
obey, which was amenable to his rider’s 
authority. Moses was thus the man who 
had learned to be obedient unto God. 

Out at Mexico, Missouri, where they 
have so many trained saddle horses, there 
Was a great black saddler which was such 
a wonderful animal that he swept all the 
show rings from all over the country and 
became known as Rex McDonald, the 
champion saddle horse of the world. He 
was full of spirit, and the object of ad- 
miration to thousands, because of his 
beauty and obedience. At the touch of the 
master’s hand he would walk, or trot, or 
lope, or rack—so proud, that as he passed 
down the show ring, he won the plaudits 
of all, and yet so gentle and amenable that 
a child could have ridden him with safety. 
The rhythm and beauty of his gaits were 
remarkable. Because he was trained, his 
worth was rated in the thousands of dol- 
lars. Had he been wild and untractable, 
he would have been almost without value. 

So with the great prophet and law giver 
Moses. His worth to God and God’s King- 
dom lay in the fact that he had learned 
to submit his will to the will of him who 
called him to deliver Israel from Egypt 
and give those laws which came from 
God’s hand to the world. His was the 
meekness of one who could say “Not my 
will, but thine be done.” This is the meek- 
ness of strength linked with the quiet 
spirit of obedience. Such a meekness we 
should all seek. 

ADDISON A. WALLACE. 

Nutley, N. J. 





Yours . . for the asking 
CONCERNING THE AUBURN 
AFFIRMATION 
By Harrison Ray Anderson 
Only postage is requested: a 3c stamp 
will bring you a copy from 
PRESBYTERIAN ASSOCIATES 
1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 


ass matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 
byterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
Copyright 1952, by The Presbyterian Outlook 
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HE KILLED A WHISKEY PETITION 
Decatur, Ala. (RNS)—Circulation of a petition calling for a referendum 
on legalized whiskey in Morgan County, Alabama, apparently ceased after a 
Methodist minister announced on his regular Sunday radio broadcast that the 
names of all persons appearing on it would be read on the program. 
The announcement was made by T. J. Chitwood, pastor of Central Metho- 


Alabama law requires that a petition of at least one thousand names 
must be filed in the county probate judge’s office before an election can be 
called. The same law specifies that the list of names on a petition must be 


After Dr. Chitwood’s announcement, the petition, which had acquired 
more than 700 names in a few days, died quickly. 








Baptists Stress ‘* Activist Faith’’ 


Copenhagen, Denmark (RNS)—A 
crusade to evangelize Europe was 
mapped by the European Baptist Con- 
gress here. Speakers and leaders indi- 
cated that American evangelistic meth- 
ods would be used in the campaign. 

Theme of the Congress, first general 
meeting of European Baptists since 
1913, was ‘‘Baptists and the Evangeliza- 
tion of Europe.’’ 

An American observer at the Congress 
said the Baptists were departing from 
the “defeatist theology prevalent in 
Europe which emphasizes the futility of 
human effort’ and were espousing an 
“activist faith.” 

This was made clear, he said, by two 
leading speakers, Prof. Johannes Schnei- 
der of Germany and Principal N. Engel- 
sen of Norway. 

A respect for American evangelistic 
techniques was apparent among the del- 


egates, the observer said. 

In their crusade, the European Bap- 
tists decided upon the use of radio and 
large-scale distribution of literature as 
well as mass rallies. 

Where governments do not permit 
Baptists to broadeast, it was agreed, 
stations should be established across the 
border where a license can be obtained. 

The Congress was told by 
dent, F. Bredahl 
hagen,, that there are now 
adult Baptists in the world of whom 
some 700,000 are in Europe. The lat- 
ter figure does not include the Baptists 
of Russia. 


its presi- 
Petersen of Copen- 
18,000,000 


Immediately following the Congress, 
3aptist leaders from all over the world 
convened at Tollose, Denmark, for a 
week of study on “The Church” and 
‘Religious Liberty.’’ 


Lutherans Ask Guidance of 


Church 


Hannover, Germany (RNS)—A plea 
that the Christian Church give ‘‘clear 
guidance’ on the question of birth con- 
trol was made in a report to the Assem- 
bly of the Lutheran World Federation 
here by its section on “Women of the 
Church.” 

The report said that a “liberating 
word” must be found “which wil! free 
the husbands and wives of our day from 
irresponsibility on the one hand and 
overburdened consciences on the other.” 

“A message is required,” it added, 
‘which will make clear how precious is 
the giving of life and how much greater 
the meaning of marriage is than just 
serving the purposes of procreation.” 

This seemed to imply that framers of 


on Birth Control 


the report approved 
planned parenthood. 

Major emphasis of the report cen- 
tered on the need to ‘‘work for the pre- 
servation and sanctity of the home” be- 
cause the family “is no longer generally 
accepted as it should be.’ 

i. Ca. upon church and state to 
give the family a prominent place in all 
considerations and and urged 
Christian groups to be ‘‘unremittinpg in 


birth control or 


plans, 


their pressure for a sound family pol- 


icy. 
Practical Help Needed 


Practical assistance rather than ‘‘ex- 
hortations’” are needed to maintain 
Christian family life, the report said, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL PLANS 


MONEY-RAISING MEETING 
York 
ficials of 


New (RNS)—Fund-raising of- 
churches and colleges’ will 
meet with financial and legal experts in 
Cincinnati, O., next Dec. 15 and 16 to 
discuss the best methods of encouraging 
corporations and individuals to make fi- 
nancial gifts to non-profit organiza- 
tions. 

Some 500 experts are expected to at- 
tend the conference which will be spon- 
sored by the Department of Stewardship 
and Benevolence of the National Council 
of Churches. The department acts as 
the clearing house for 27 denomina- 
tional offices in their fund-raising work. 

Subjects to be discussed include ‘‘The 
Importance of Voluntarily-Supported In- 
stitutions in a Democracy,” “Trends in 
Corporation Giving Since 1945” and 
‘‘Motives and Tax Questions in Giving.”’ 

Chairman of the conference will be 
li. Spenser Minnich of Elgin, Ill., head 
of the department’s committee on wills 
and special gifts, and financial represen- 
tative of the Church of the Brethren. 

Among the speakers will be J. K. Las- 
ser of New York, tax consultant and 
author of “How Tax Laws Make Giving 
to Charity Masier’’; F. Emerson Andrews 
of the Russell Sage Foundation in New 
York, author of ‘Philanthropic Giving”’ 
and “Corporation Giving’; George A. 
Huggins, Philadelphia actuarial counsel; 
J. Ross McCain, former president of 
Agnes Scott College; Charles P. Taft, 
attorney of Cincinnati, and Gilbert Dar- 
iington of New York, treasurer of the 
American Bible Society. 





with men and women ‘‘shown the actual 
ways in which they may walk.” 

The section also dealt with the ques- 
tion of women in public life. 
the tendency in 


Deploring 
countries for 
women in the professions or in public 
office to become estranged from the 
church, the report said they must be 
“upheld and encouraged by the Chris- 
tian community” if they are to “bear 
Christian witness to the world.” 

It was suggested that, in the light of 
the greatly changed position of women 
since the age of Luther, a new interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures would result in 
the fuller collaboration of women in the 
responsibilities of the church. 


many 


Women end Young People 


The report concluded with a plea that 
women be given a place in the general 
sections of future LWF Assemblies, 
rather than isolated in a separate sec- 








tion devoted only to women’s work, as 
was the case at Hannover. 

Six male delegates took the floor at 
the plenary session to support the re- 
quest from the women’s section. 

A similar appeal that youth and stu- 
dents be given places in the next Assem- 
bly was voiced by the section devoted to 


“Students and Youth.”’ 

During the Assembly here, young peo- 
nle participated in a separate Lutheran 
“outh Convention and, like the women, 
were not represented in the sections 
dealing with theology, world missions, 
inner missions, stewardship and evange- 
iism. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions below are Frederick H. Olert, Second church, Richmond; 
W. Arnold Pate, Third church, Richmond; and John S. McMullen, the Board 


of Education's director of youth work. 


“PECULIAR” PEOPLE 
The Bible says something about a 
peculiar people. Are Christians sup- 
posed to be peculiar? 


PATE: The Bible mentions peculiar 
people in several instances, and in no 
place does it mean the same thing by 
peculiar people that we commonly think 
of, for a peculiar people in the Bible 
sense means not queer or odd, but be- 
yond the ordinary, and, therefore, Chris- 
tians are supposed to be peculiar in 
that they are to be apart from the world. 
They are really a unique people in that 
The Bible also 


speaks of them as being the elect and as 


they ure called of God. 


the priests of God. 

MODERATOR: 
question we have to take into account 
the fact that their 
meanings and what we mean by peculiar 


As we consider that 
words change in 


today is not what was meant when the 
King James translation was made. The 
Revised Standard Version translates this 
phrase as “God’s own people,” or, ‘a 
people of his own.” (1 Pet. 2:9; Titus 
2:14) 


SECOND COMING 
Why don't ministers preach on the 


second coming of Christ? 


OLERT: 1 don't think 


ministers preach on it as often as some 


personally 


people think they should, but in the 
course of the normal round of preaching 
through the years | think a man wants 
to touch on that particular subject. in 
ten or twelve years of preaching I can 
recall having devoted a serinon to the 
second coming of Christ two or three 
times. | do not think it’s important al- 
ways to preach one’s total theological 
framework in every sermon, including 
the second coming of Christ. In the 
course of preaching, I think this doc- 
trine gets its emphasis. 


UNFORGIVABLE SIN 
Is any sin unforgivable? 


McMULLEN: This question goes 
back to a passage in Matthew and Mark 
and Luke, parallel passages, in which 
Jesus speaks of one thing being unfor- 
givable. It may be read, for example, 
in Mark 3:22-28. This passage indi- 
to the 


cates that Jesus was replying 


4 


Moderator is THE OUTLOOK’s editor. 


Pharisees who tried to explain the good 
that Jesus was doing by saying he was 
allied with the devil. In that context 
Jesus was apparently saying that the sin 
against the Holy Spirit is the refusal to 
see God at work in life. Someone has 
commented that it is almost inconceiv- 
able that a person would find in the 
beauty of a flower or of a spring sun- 
rise the work of the devil. It obviously 
is not the work of the devil and yet peo- 
ple sometimes see the good work that 
God is doing in people’s lives through 
ihe Holy Spirit, and credit that to the 





devil, or they refuse to see the hand of 
God at work. That is the thing that 
Jesus said could not be forgiven because 
a person is then so warped and twisted 
in his religious thinking that he refuses 
to see God at work, and therefore, is 
not ready to receive forgiveness. [| 
think it ought to be said that if a person 
is concerned about forgiveness, that, in 
itself, indicates a willingness to seek 
torgiveness that makes the unforgivable 
sin quite unthinkable in that person’s 
life. A person who sees God at work, 
who recognizes his good work in human 
lives, who is obedient to his call to his 
own heart is not guilty of the unforgiv- 
able sin. 


Minister’s Advertisement 
Seeks to Beat the Heat 


Monigomery, Ala.—Vernon Johns, 
pastor of Dexter Avenue Negro Baptist 
church here used a newspaper ad_ to 
stimulate church attendance when 100- 
degree weather hovered over the city 
almost constantly for four weeks. 
“Brave a reasonable amount of heat 
now instead of risking too much here- 


after,’ the ad said. 


Improving Congregational Singing (3) 


A Scaffold Plea for Better 
Church Music 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


AST WEEK we reviewed the words 
L of outstanding Christian leaders 

regarding the importance of con- 
vregational singing. This week let us 
see a dramatic incident in which we 
hear from the seaffold a plea for better 
church music. 

In 1723 in Switzerland the rash but 
heroic Major Daniel Abraham Davel set 
on foot in Lausanne an insurrection to 
liberate the Pays de Vaud from the con- 
trol of the Bernese Republic. His at- 
tempt was abortive and he was con- 
demned to be beheaded. With calmness 
he took his place in the procession out 
of the town to the spot where the sen- 
tence Was to be carried out, and, mount- 
ing the scaffold, made a long and 
thoughtful dying speech 

In childhood he had 
with the 


studied 
precentor at the 


music 
cathedral 
(that is, the leader of the psalm-singing 
in the simple Calvinistic services), and 
he attached great importance to the 
practice of this art in connection with 
the work of the church. After enum- 
erating some of the evils of the life of 
the times, he touched upon certain 
abuses in the church and then said this 
about music: 


“As concerns the praise of God, in 
what manner is it sung? Is there any 
sense of orderliness, any real music, 
anything whatever calculated to excite 
and sustain the devotion? Yet this part 


of divine service is one of the most con- 
siderable and the one by which is the 
most effectively demonstrated the lifting 
up of our hearts to God. Such be- 
ing the importance of this part of Chris- 
tian worship, | cannot too much empha- 
size my exhortation to you to give it a 
new und serious attention, in order to 
correct the faults of which you are at 
present guilty in connection with it.” 


Then after commenting upon an im- 
proper use of funds for upkeep of church 
building and the education of the young, 
he gave the following admonition to 
young theological students: 


“You neglect your studies for worldly 
pleasure. You take no pains to learn 
music, Which is so necessary for the 
singing ct God’s praises. The songs of 
the church form an essential part of di- 
vine worship, and have an infinite value 
in helping us to lift our hearts to God. 
I pray you, then, to apply yourselves 
with all possible zeal to your preparation 
for the holy ministry.” 


After touching on other subjects, he 
declared himself ready for death 
(“C’est ici le plus beau jour de ma 
vie’), listened to a long and moving ad- 
dress from one of the pastors of the 
city, said good-bye to all the weeping 
pastors who stood beside him on the 
scaffold, took off his coat, and laid his 
head on the block. 

NEXT WEEK—Five Values of Con- 
gregational Singing 


= 
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The Christian and Compromise 


“There shall not a hoof be left be- 
hind.’’—Exodus 20: 26a. 


T WAS in the War with Mexico that 
Stonewall Jackson, that great Con- 
federate general, and great Chris- 

tian, first revealed the characteristics 
that earned his famous nickname in the 
War Between the States. In the Battle 
of Chapultapec, he displayed such gal- 
lantry under fire that he was made a 
major. When he was later asked why 
he did not run when his commander was 
disabled, he made the simple reply, ‘‘I 
was not ordered to do so; I was ordered 
to hold my position, and I had no right 
to abandon it.” 

My Christian friends, our Comman- 
der-in-chief expects that same fidelity 
and courage of us today. He is not dis- 
abled, never fear. ‘‘The Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth.’’ The destinies of 
our world are still in his hands. And 
the church of the Living God will even- 
tually be triumphant. We have the wor4 
of our Lord for it, that ‘‘the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.”’ 

But there are thousands who are not 
standing fast for him today who should; 
there are thousands of church members 
who are playing into the hands of the 
enemy, who are giving way to compro- 
mises here and there with the forces of 
the Evil One. The crying need of the 
chureh today is for more stand-fast 
Christians, who, having done all, will 
stand. 

Furthermore, this is the paramount 
need in our national life today. The 
moral and spiritual fibre of our America 
is in vast danger of disintegration. The 
cancer of compromise has so far eaten 
away the ideals of our Founding 
Fathers, upon which we have grown 
through the years, that we are in peril 
of their preservation. We can see the 
signs of this decay in high places and 
low, in governmental corruption and in 
private contamination.. We see it in po- 
litical life, in our papers daily; we see 
it in business life in many shady prac- 
tices; we see it in school and athletic 
life, in bribery and cheating; we see it 
in labor, skilled and unskilled, in shod- 
diness of craftmanship and sorriness of 
performance. As Christians we are not 
what God wants us to be; as Americans 
we are not what we used to be. The 
lines of Josiah Gilbert Holland were 
never more applicable than now: 


“God give us men! 
mands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith 
and ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not 
kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will: 
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A time like this de- 
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Men who have honor; men who will not 
lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking! 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above 
the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking; 

For while the rabble, within their 
thumb-worn creeds 

Their large professions and their little 
deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo! 
weeps, 

Wrong rules the land and waiting Jus- 
tice sleeps.”’ 


Freedom 


But let us get back to that thrilling 
old story in Exodus for guidance for our 
lives today in our battle against the 
forces of evil. There were four wily 
compromises that Pharaoh offered to 
Moses in reply to his continued demand 
te let God’s people go from Egypt, a 
demand accompanied by devastating 
plagues. And we can see in them four 
familiar compromises which the Chris- 
tian must meet and overcome today as 
he seeks to stand fast for Christ. 


Don’t Be Different 

I. The battle had not gone far before 
Pharaoh offered his first compromise to 
Moses. Said he, first, ‘“‘All right, wor- 
ship your God, if you insist, but do it 
here in the land of Egypt, don’t leave.” 
And says the alluring voice of the Evil 
One to us today, “All right, be a Chris- 
tian and worship God, if you want to, 
but don’t be conspicuous by being differ- 
ent from the rest of us.” But says God, 
“Come ye apart, and be ye separate unto 
me.”’ 

The call of God to the Christian is 
for a dedicated life that will be different, 
that will hold up an ideal that tran- 
scends that lower level of the world that 
is opposed to God and that will have a 
purpose that is distinctive. But the ap- 
peal of the world is for indistinctive 
anonymity. ‘‘Everybody’s doing it, why 


not you?”’ ‘Don’t be a kill-joy, have a 
drink on me!” ‘‘When you hear a 
smutty story, laugh and pass it on. . 

If it’s shady, go to it, don't be a 
prig! What if it does counter- 
act your ideals, be broadminded and ac- 
cept it.’’ 

And so it goes. And how hard it is 
to resist these voices whispering at our 
elbow, and because it is hard, there are 
thousands who lose the battle aleng this 
assault line. But what the Church of 
Christ, and our country also, need today 
are stout-hearted men and women and 
young people who know they will be 
different if they are true, and don’t care 
if they are. 

It is the ‘‘Chameleon Christian’? who 
is undermining the testimony of the 
church in its battle with the forces of 
godlessness and secularism today. When 
he sits up in the sanctuary on Sunday, 
if he has bestirred himself enough to 
get out for the service, he looks as de- 
vout as the most earnest worshipper. 

But where is he on Sunday afternoon 
and night, and what is he doing during 
the week? Should we follow him, we 
would find our chameleon friend busily 
changing color with every group he is 
with, being a ‘‘regular fellow” and try- 
ing his best to be as inconspicuous as 
possible, just one of the crowd. 

But the world would have more re- 
spect for the church and for the Chris- 
tians everywhere if we had the courage 
of those early followers who declared, 
“We must obey God rather than men”: 
and if that led to suffering in his name, 
so what. When men saw their bold- 
ness, they took knowledge of them that 
they had been with Jesus? Can that be 
said of us, that we remind others of our 
Lord? 


During the peace negotiations at Ver- 
sailles, following the first World War, 
Clemenceau, the “Tiger of France,” 
could not always understand that great 
Christian idealist and Presbyterian 
elder, Woodrow Wilson. One day he 
complained, somewhat bitterly, ‘“‘When 
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I talk to Mr. Wilson it is as though I 
were speaking to Jesus Christ.”’ It was 
said of a beloved Christian physician in 
a city where we lived, ‘““‘Where that man 
goes, God goes.’”’ Could such things be 
said of us? They should be, for if the 
world cannot see the Christ in us, it sees 
only itself. And God says, ‘‘Come ye 
apart, and be separate unto me.” 


Don’t Go too Far 


II. Said Pharaoh to Moses, when 
Moses had withstood the first compro- 
mise he had offered, “All right, you may 
go and worship, out of the land, if you 
insist, but you shall not go far away.” 
And says the world to us today, “O. K., 
pal, be a Christian if you must, and he 
different if you insist, but not very dif- 
ferent, and not for long take it 
easy!’”” But God says, “If any man 
would come after me, let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross daily, and fol- 
low me.” 

The ideal of the Christian life, accord- 
ing to the Word of God, is that it is a 
wholly dedicated, single-minded, Christ- 
centered discipleship. 3ut the voice of 
compromise has so far 
many Christians, acknowledge 
Christ outwardly, that to them the 
Christian life is an ‘‘also-ran’”’ interest 
in their lives. They may make brief 
excursions into Christian worship or 
Christian service, but their minds are 
on other matters, and their chief inter- 
est is elsewhere. They’ve never risen 
above the level of flying fish. They 
emerge and sail upon glistening wings 
for a stretch of the upper air, but they 
soon splash back into what is their nat- 
ural element. 


weakened so 
who 


The reason why so much of our Chris- 
tian service is so ineffective is that we 
simply dibble and dabble at it, like surf 
bathers at the beach who go in ankle 
deep and sit and let the waves come to 
them. There is no strenuous exercise, 
no meeting of the breakers head-on, no 
breasting of the tide. No, such Chris- 
tians reserve that for something else 
that means more to them. They will 
spend long hours in the preparation of 
programs at book clubs or in the service 
of civic clubs, or in the recreation of 
bridge clubs, or they will be slaves to 
their business, but are quick to turn 
down the calls to places of responsibil- 
ity and service in the church, because 
they “‘haven’t time,’’ or they ‘never 
could do that sort of thing,’’ or it makes 
them ‘‘nervous.”’ 

Oh, when will we learn to put first 
things first? When will we learn that 
the Christian life is not a desultory and 
spasmodic promenade, but a determined 
and disciplined pilgrimage? 

The voice of compromise whispers to 
us all, “Take it easy! And don’t forget 
your social and civic standing!” But 
the call of Christ rings out, “If any of 
you mean business, put self down, and 
follow me.” 





“Jesus calls us from the worship 
Of the vain world’s golden store, 
From each idol that would keep us, 
Saying Christian, love me more.”’ 


Ili. When Moses had stood fast again, 
Pharaoh proposed a third compromise. 
“Very well, Moses,” he said, in effect, 
“eo on out with your people and wor- 
ship your God where and when you will, 
but only you adults may go, you'll have 
to leave your children here.’’ And says 
the voice of the world to us today, ‘‘Very 
well, go on and be a Christian and be 
peculiar if you must, but don’t impose 
that way of life on your children and 
young people, let them decide for them- 
selves.” 

But God says, ‘‘These things which I 
command thee thou shalt teach 
diligently unto thy children.” ‘‘All thy 
children shall be taught of the Lord.’’ 
(Dt. 6:6, Isa. 54:13.) 

Here is another of the perils and pit- 
falls of our time into which so many 
Christians have fallen. The old cliches 
are often heard, ‘‘I believe in letting my 
children make up their own minds about 
their religious life.”’ ‘I don’t believe in 
making children go to church.” “TI 
don’t want to force my beliefs on my 
children.’”’” Do you know what they 
really are? They are just the echo of 
the voice of the Devil calling for com- 
promise, and the easy way out of what 
is your God-given responsibility. 

Oh, why is it that Christian parents 
who discharge their responsibility to- 
ward their children’s training in other 
areas will so often fail in this most im- 
portant one? You don’t let your chil- 
dren play in the street if they want to; 
you don’t let them grow up in ignorance 
of the laws of health and sanitation; 
you don’t let them stay away from 
school if they want to, nor refuse to 
study their lessons simply because they 
are irksome. You see that Johnnie 
knows his multiplication tables, but if 
he is to know God or not, well, that’s 
up to him. 


What do we expect of children today? 
That they will want to be Christians and 
will love the Word of God, whether we 
teach them and lead them or not? That 
they will suddenly want to go to church, 
whether we have made a habit of bring- 
ing them there or not? That they will 
have any appreciation of Christian lit- 
erature, any love of the Word, when we 
yield Sunday’s opportunities in the home 
to the movies? What egregious folly is 
this? It is the easy way out, yes, I 
grant that. Let the Sunday school do 
it, if they want to go to Sunday school. 
But it can’t! That’s the simple answer. 

If the Christian home fails in its plain 
duty under God, we may expect the re- 
sult in pagan, worldly young people. 
But I have small patience with those 
who place the blame on young people 
today. The fault lies with the parents. 
Let me read these lines from a letter re- 
ceived from one of our young men in the 
Air Force just the other day: 


“T am more convinced now than when 
I was in college that the people of 
America are faced with a national prob- 
lem. That is that the youth of America 
are not getting Christian training at 
home. There are 80 fellows here that 
come from all parts of the country. The 
majority of them have had some higher 
education, but have not had what I con- 
sider to be basic education. I think it 
is a challenge to the church today to 
bring the youth back to Christ. If some- 
thing isn’t done with the present-day 
youth, just think what the world will be 
like in the future.” 

These are words of sober wisdom, and 
the challenge lies before the Christian 
home to stand fast against the voice of 
compromise with the world, the flesh 
and the Devil. 

And Not Your Possessions 

IV. Now I can only mention, in clos- 
ing, the final compromise which was of- 
fered by Pharaoh to Moses, the stead- 
fast champion of God. ‘All right,’’ he 
conceded, “go out of the land, where 
you will, and take your families with 
you, old and young, but you will have to 
leave your flocks and herds behind.” 
Pharaoh was smart enough to know that 
if they left their possessions behind, 
they too would come back to roost. 
And the Devil is smarter still, so the 
voice of compromise comes to us today, 
“Very well, my stubborn friend, be a 
Christian if you must and train your 
children so to be, but your money-mat- 
ters are your own private’ business, 
apart from your religion.” But God 
says, “‘The silver is mine, the gold is 
mine. ... The cattle upon a thousand 
hills are mine.’”” You are my man, my 
steward, my overseer, to occupy till I 
come. Be faithful, and acknowledge 
my ownership and your stewardship. 

The house that is divided against it- 
self cannot stand. Neither will the 
Christian life that is given to God but 
still clings to its possessions. Christ 
must have dominion over our pocket- 
books, or he does not have our hearts. 
He must be Lord of all, or he is not Lord 
at all. It is as plain as that. Says he 
to us today, ‘‘Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures on earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt, and thieves break through 
and steal, but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven,’ where there’s 
neither corruption, nor dissolution, nor 
crime. ‘‘For,’’ and you may be sure of 
this, ‘‘where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” 

In our bewildered, faltering world, 
God give us the grace and courage of 
Moses to stand fast today against all 
the evil voices of our time, and as far 
as our life, our pilgrimage, is concerned, 
to make the stalwart answer, ‘‘There 
shall not a hoof be left behind!”’ 

“Stand fast for Christ thy Saviour! 

Stand fast whate’er betide! 

Keep thou the faith, unstained, un- 
shamed, 

By keeping at his side. 

Be faithful, ever faithful, 

Where’er thy lot is cast; 

Stand fast for Christ, stand fast for 
Christ! 
Stand faithful to the last.’’ 
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What Is the Lund Conference About? 


Lund, Sweden, from August 15 to 

28, the Third World Conference on 
Faith and Order is bringing together 
come 250 delegates representing most 
of the 158 member churches of the 
World Council, and their divergent the- 
ological viewpoints. 


[: THE HISTORIC cathedral town of 


They come from 
including some 
Among the 250 

delegates and the additional invited con- 

sultants is a goodly proportion of the 
world’s most distinguished church lead- 


about forty countries, 
within the Soviet orbit. 


ers. 

The concern of the Lund Conference, 
as the term ‘‘Faith and Order’ implies, 
will be to examine the problems that 
stand in the way of full unity between 
the churches in the ecumenical frame- 
work, and to ask what can be done to 
get back on the road to that goal. 

Considerable progress has already 
been made in this direction during the 
past decades. The move toward organic 
union within the various branches of the 
same ‘confession’ is exemplified by 
between different 
branches of the Lutheran church and 
between the Presbyterian U.S.A., U.S., 
and United, churches. 

Union of another sort (not organic) 
is seen in the growth of the local and 
national councils of churches in various 
countries and especially by the work of 
the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council. 


present negotiations 


100 Unions Since 1900 


There have been more than 35 or- 
ganie unions of churches since the Lau- 
sanne Conference on Faith and Order 
in 1927, and more than 100 since 1900. 

Members of the Faith and Order Com- 
mission of the World Council of 
Churches, who are organizing this meet- 
ing at Lund, realize that the questions 
with which they have to deal are also 
questions for the ‘‘man in the pew” of 
the local church. But it is not always 
easy to talk theology in the language of 
the average layman, or to make him 
aware of the significance, to him, of 
such discussions. 

To help the conference share its de- 
liberations with the people in the pews, 
several churchmen known for their par- 
ticular talent for talking or writing 
about theological matters in terms that 
laymen can understand, have been in- 
vited as “‘interpreters.’’ Seldom. if ever, 
has a theological conference gone to 
such pains to share its work with the 
members of its constituent communions. 

As in all major assemblies or confer- 
ences of the World Council of Churches, 
provision has also been made for a youth 
delegation which will participate in the 
ineetings. 

In the previous World Faith and Or- 
der Conferences, held in 1927 and 1937, 
unexpectealy large areas of agreement 
on theological matters were apparent, 
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and it has been possible to suggest ways 
toward resolving some real differences. 

But such suggestions can be reported 
back to the churches for only such ac- 
tion as they see fit. The conference is 
not for the purpose of taking actions, 
its leaders point out. Nor is it a ‘‘mar- 
riage bureau between denominations.”’ 
No one should be disappointed, they in- 
sist, that divisions which have developed 
during the past 1000 years cannot be 
healed in two weeks! What the confer- 
ence is going to do is to try to explore 
the differences that have caused divis- 
ions between the churches in the past 
and seek to suggest ways in which these 
differences can be reconciled. Action, 
however, is in the hands of the churches 
themselves. 


Older Than World Council 


The Faith and Order movement, 
though a part of the World Council of 
Churches, is actually older than the 
World Council itself. At the Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh in 1910, from 
which the modern ecumenical movement 
is generally dated, the Anglican Bishop 
Charles Brent made the then startling 
suggestion that representatives of the 
churches might meet in conference to 
consider the faith they held in common, 
to face frankly and try to understand 
their differences, and to explore the 
ways in which they might come closer 
together. 

The First World Conference on Faith 
and Order met at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
in August 1927, the first time all major 
branches of the Christian Church (ex- 
cept the Roman Catholic) met for such 
a purpose since the historic division of 
eastern and western churches in 1054. 

The Second World Conference on 
Faith and Order, held at Edinburgh in 
1937, brought together delegates of 122 
churches from 48 countries. At this 
meeting the Faith and Order movement 
joined with the parallel Life and Worh 
movement of the churches, to set up a 
provisional committee for the World 
Council of Churches. 

When the World Council of Churches 
was Officially constituted at Amsterdam 
in 1948, the Faith and Order move- 
ment became the Commission on Faith 
and Order of the World Council of 
Churches. The Lund Conference will be 
the first world gathering of the Faith 
and Order group under this new status. 


Three Important Reports 


The three theological commissions 
whose reports will form the basis of the 
main discussions, were appointed as a 


result of the Second World Conference 
in 1937. These are: 

1. The Nature of the Church. What, 
the theologians will ask themselves, are 
the conceptions of the church held by 
the different families of churches 
Anglican, Orthodox, Lutheran, Re- 
formed, Free Church, for instance, and 
what differences in these conceptions 
are keeping the churches apart? Would 
mutual understanding iead to wider 
areas of agreement? And to what de- 
gree does basic agreement on essential 
matters already exist? 

2. Ways of Worship. What forms of 
worship are so much a part of each 
communion’s life that to give them up 
would seem to be synonymous with ask- 
ing the communicant members to ac- 
tually change their religion? And 
which ones are expendable in the cause 
of increased spiritual unity with the 
church as a whole? 





3. Intercommunion. Above all, what 
are the reasons why it is not possible 
for members of all churches to join to- 
gether in the act of Holy Communion? 
In this respect it is notable that Arch- 
bishop Y. T. Brilioth of Sweden, Chair- 
man of the Faith and Order Commis- 
sion and presiding officer at the Confer- 
ence, will officiate at a service at Holy 
Communion at the historic Lund Cathe- 
dral, conducted by the Church of Swe- 
den (Lutheran), which church invites 
all delegates to participate. 


*‘Non-theological” Factors 


At every point in the discussion, the 
participants are asked also to consider a 
new note, which has never been ade- 
quatety considered at such a theological 
conference. This ‘‘new note’”’ has to do 
with the cultural and social (non-theo- 
logical) factors which enter into the 
making of church history, which, it is 
felt, are major influences in bringing 
apout or perpetuating differences be- 
tween the churches, or accelerating 
church unity. A recent report upon this 
subject, distrivuted by the Commission 
on Faith and Order, which will receive 
considerable attention at the Lund Con- 
ference, concludes: 


“In the present time, the greatest 
threat of new schisms lies in the pas- 
sionate adherence to political idealogies 
and national or racial loyalties. We 
must be particularly vigilant to see how 
these affect our present Christian fel- 
lowship and our hopes of unity. As 
members of churches, we all too often 
simply reflect the prejudices of the 
society around us instead of transcend- 
ing them. 


“Traditional positions, forms and in- 
stitutions which have become dear to 
us, must be recognized as questionable 
and may have to be given up or changed. 
We must be attentive to the insights of 
sociology, psychology, economics and all 
sciences which bring a legitimate criti- 
cism to bear upon our Christian institu- 
tions in their human and _ historical 
limitations.” (Editorial , page 8) 
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EDITORIAL 


Non-Theological Factors 
... ‘I jis’ don’t want to”’ 





A few years ago when we inquired of 
a South Carolina brother as to the 
reason for his opposition to Presbyterian 
reunion, he replied in a classic phrase 

“T jis’ don’t want to.”’ 

No theological reason; no Scriptural 
appeal; nothing like that He jis’ don’t 
want to. 

And, you have to respect that point 
of view. Indeed, it may explain the at- 
titude of a good many people. 

This month, one of the most impor- 
tant conferences in our generation is 
being held at Lund, Sweden (See page 
7). It is dealing with differences in 
faith and order in Christendom. One of 
the significant and important studies 
leading up to the meeting has to do with 
the non-theological’’ factors which sep- 
arate churches. Summary studies have 
been published under the title. More 
Than Doctrine,* indicating some of the 
trends of this discussion It will be ex- 


*World Council of Churches, 156 5th 
Ave., NY 10. 25 cents 
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tremely illuminating to persons who 
have not thought before about the “soc- 
ial sources of denominationalism.” On 
the cover of this 35-page booklet appear 
the following items which seem to sum- 
marize these non-theological social and 
cultural factors: 


national antagonisms sentiment 
distrust of the unfamiliar revivalism 
reaction against compulsion habit 
historic isolation vested interests 
political pressures institutional pride 
mental Hmitations sociology 
Indifference prejudices 
property ownership race 
doctored history economics war 
love of status quo misrepresentations 
discrimination personal ambition 


A good many illustrations could be 
summoned to suggest, at least, that 
these factors, in the long run, may be 
suspected to play a larger part in the 
division of the churches than the theo- 
logical differences. 

The concluding paragraphs of the 
aforementioned booklet put it this way: 


“(1) The churches, especially in the 
rank and file of their ordinary member- 
ship, must search their consciences as to 
how far they are following the law of 
inertia instead of the Will of God which 
makes demands on them. Traditional 
positions, forms and institutions which 
have become dear to us. must be recog- 
nized as questionable and may have to 
he given up or changed. 


(2) The churches. especially in their 
official leaders and theologians, must be 
attentive to the insights of sociology. 
psychology, economics and all sciences 
which bring a legitimate criticism to 
hear upon our Christian institutions in 
their human and historical limitations. 


(3) Whenever church relations or 
reunion are discussed, there must be a 
new readiness to include considerations 
of these non-theological factors, not as 
vague generalizations but in concrete, 
particular and therefore painful terms 
This implies that not only theologians 
and church administrators have a contri- 
bution to make to the discussion. 


“(4) In the time that is left before 
the Lund Conference, throughout the 
Lund Conference itself and in all that 
is said and done in the churches there- 
after, let us pray to the Healer of all 
that he may open our eyes to the actual 
and definite symptoms of our disease. 
He asks all our churches and he asks 
each of us personally, ‘Wilt thou be 
healed?’ ”’ 


In Passing 


“pO NOT WAIT for formal union but 
act as if you were united,” the late 











Dr. Paton of the International Mission- 
ary Conncil used to advise church peo- 
ple. A recent example is a joint center 
tor worship and social work in an indus- 
trial area of Bombay used by three 
churches. -the United Church of North 
India (Presbyterians, Congregational- 
ists, etc.), the Anglican and the Metho- 
dist.—THE OUTLOOK (Presbyterian), 
New Zealand. 


WHEN A MINISTER scrawls his signa- 

ture on a marriage license in Louisi- 
ana from now on, officials at the court- 
house won’t be entirely helpless. They 
are requiring all ‘‘marrying ministers” 
to register. (See page 10.) 

x * x 

COMMITMENT: Our typesetters have 

had a difficult time with one particu- 
lar word in recent months. In this we 
find a parable. The word is commit- 
ment. Some time ago, in the Jack Lewis 
series, he called for a ‘“‘totally committed 
church,” whereupon the typesetter 
“totally committee church,” 
about which we have heard a good bit. 
Then, our July 14 cover stuttered over 
the word ‘‘Commitment.’”’ More of us 
have trouble with the demand for total 
commitment than with the spelling of 
the word. 


wrote: 


x a * 

THE PLACE of native leaders in mission 

lands receives repeated emphasis—as 
seen in Dr. Street’s important August 11 
article which we carried. When Con- 
grezational Christian leaders met re- 
cently in California, they also were told 
that the development of native Christian 
leaders to replace Americans who may 
no longer be welcome in foreign lands 
is the church's major missionary respon- 
sibility. China was cited, where the 
missionary work had to be discontinued 
with the coming of the Communists. 

% %: * 

MISSIONARY LIVING quarters also get 

mention in the same meeting (see 
above). Frederick K. Thompson, of the 
American Board of Commissioners, said 
“the comfortable, American-style mode 
of living must be abandoned in the mis- 
sion fields.’”’ After a survey of 152 mis- 
sionaries who fled Communist China, he 
said, “One reason our missions were not 
as effective in China as they should have 
been was the fact that they lived in seg- 
regated residence compounds full of 
Hereafter, 
they should carry on their work in 


large western-style houses. 


smaller, native-style houses set among 
the native people themselves.” 
~ a * 

FURTHERMORF, said Mr. Thompson. 

80 per cent of the missionaries ques- 
tioned felt that there is too much for- 
eign-owned and foreign-controlled pro- 
perty in the mission fields. Less money 
should be spent on property, he said, to 
make it easier to approach the natives 
on a more equal economic footing. “Too 
he said, ‘‘kept too 
much control too long over Christian in- 


many missionaries, 


stitutions. funds, policies and activities 
overseas.” 
* * * 

WHEN THE wire services told the re- 

cent story about the ‘‘conversion” of 
Bella V. Dodd from the Communist 
Party to the Catholic Church they made 
no mention of the facet that this woman 
had originally been a Catholic, born in 
Potenza, Italy. Thus, like some others, 
she went from authoritarian church to 
authoritarian party back to authoritar- 
ian church. 
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OUR LADY NIPS SAINT ANTHONY 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Let us serve God with thankfulness 
in the ways which please him, but al- 
ways with reverence and holy fear— 
Hebrews 12:28, Phillips. 


T COULD HAPPEN, of course, only 

in a Roman Catholic community in 

America. But there it is, in good 
black headlines on the sports page: ‘‘Our 
Lady Nips Saint Anthony.” 

On looking into the story, one finds 
that Our Lady did not actually nip the 
saint, she only “‘slipped past’? him. Af- 
ter all, how would you say it if you had 
to write the headline? Here was a team 
of some kind from the Church of Our 
Lady, playing a team from the Church 
of Saint Anthony. You can’t put all 
that into a one-column headline. You 
can’t say Our Lady Beat Saint Anthony, 
still less Nosed Him Out, though the 
score was something like 4-3. Perhaps 
‘nips’’ is as good as you could make it. 

All of which raises some thoughts 
about ecclesiastical nuncupation, or in 
other words, about what to name 
churches. 

If the Roman Catholics err at one end 
of the spectrum, Presbyterians and other 
Protestants err at the opposite end. The 
standard Roman procedure is to name 
the church after a saint, or an angel, or 
one of the various names of Mary. This 
would be all very well in Europe, where 
the custom originated: but in America, 
where every organization in the coun- 
try, from granges to breweries’ to 
churches, has to have sports teams, pic- 
nies and other American diversions, ac- 
tivities and enjoyments, the results are 
sometimes several degrees less than rev- 
erent. 

Our Lady nipping Saint Anthony is 
not much mere astonishing than the 
Third Order of Saint Francis Chicken 
and Barbecue Supper (which would as- 
tonish that saint a trifle), or the Holy 
Family Festival (22 Chevrolets Given 
Away), or the Holy Trinity Card Party, 
or the Carnival of Our Mother of Sor- 
rows. 

The lofty names of the churches, com- 
bined with the less-than-lofty enterprises 
thereof, make an impression which Prot- 
estants cannot help finding either funny 
or shocking, according to their tempera- 
inent. 


UT it is hardly for Protestants to 
throw any stones. In our eager- 

ness to escape such things we go 
to the other extreme. We honor few 
saints in the naming of our churches. 
We wish it rather to be known that we 
can count. What town with more than 
one church of the same denomination 
has not a First, Second. Third... and 


even down to Tenth Chureh? Some- 
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times we memorialize a dead plutocrat 
by worshipping even a hundred years 
afterwards in his John X. Doe Memorial 
—some expensive architectural mon- 
strosity which now gives the creeps to 
every beholder, colds to the worshippers 
and bankruptcy to the Furnace Budget. 
Sometimes we name our churches for 
the streets on which they front, even 
keeping the name when the church has 
moved. 

One denomination has in the same city 
a Broadway Church (nowhere near 
Broadway—-miles out in a more exclu- 
sive suburb), a West Broadway, and to 
make it most explicit, a Twenty-Third 
and Broadway church. Any time now, 
in these politics-conscious states, one 
may expect to see a church called the 
Fifteenth Precinct Presbyterian. 


ERIOUSLY now, naming a church 
is no easy job. If few churches 

can live up to the solemn and lofty 
names of the Roman communion, few 
indeed can be so trivial as the relig- 
iously meaningless names of so many 
Protestant congregations. 

The present writer has no answer to 
the problem. <All the good names which 
any Christian would think of first have 
almost, as it were, been copyrighted by 
segments of Christendom. Shall we call 
ours just the Christian church, or the 
Church of Christ, or of the Brethren? 
Or shall we call it what we hope it is, 
Evangelical and Reformed? Can’t do 
that, you know. If we were known as 
Christians, Brethren, Evangelical and/ 
or Reformed, who would guess we were 
Presbyterians? 


ERE AND THERE a bold congre- 
gation has already ventured to 
name itself after a Bible saint—St. 
Andrew, St. Stephen, St. Paul. (Was 











COMMUNION TABLES 
Tahles of Design and Construction For Any Church 
a aoe _— ‘ 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., ine. 
327 W. Main $. Richmond, Ve. 
Phone Richmond 7 -4035 








there ever at St. Peter’s Presbyterian?) 
One congregation names itself St. Giles; 
perhaps not for the saint but for the 
famous cathedral. Another cathedral 
has many echoes—Westminster, of 
It would not hurt us to name 
a church for some rare or desirable vir- 
tue. We have the precedent of the 
Grace and Hope churches; could we per- 
haps have the Church of Patience, or of 
the Heavenly Vision? Would it be too 
eccentric to name a church for Gracious 
Memories, or New Life, or the Forward 
Look? Might we name a Church of the 
Upward Way, or of World Horizons, or 
(borrowing a phrase from Moffatt’s Phil. 
2:20) could we name it hopefully The 
Colony of Heaven. Or we might even 
dare to name one after our Lord. He 
has the Church of the Redeemer, but 
where is the Church of the Master? Is 
there any reason why Protestants can- 
not have a Church of Christ the King? 
It might be that passersby who would 
not linger before the Fifth Street Church 
might be induced to enter the Church 
of the Doorway of God. 

Perhaps after all, in America, we have 
a perennial dilemma: either a church 
whose name will not sound grotesque on 
the sports page, or a church whose very 
name will strike deep chords of memory 
and faith. 


course. 


NEXT 
Names. 


The Laborers Are Few 
... hence we sow in 


the Field of Youth! 


WEEK—Living Above Our 





Clayton Hill 
Baptist Youth 
Leader at 


Schreiner 


SCHREINER 
PRESBYTERIAN MILITARY COLLEGE 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 








THE EYES OF THE 
ASSEMBLY 
ARE UPON THIS 
REMARKABLE COLLEGE 


Red Springs, N. C. 





FLORA MACDONALD 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 

















CHURCH NEWS 


All N. O. Churches 
Help Build New One 


Louisiana News Letter 





Led by a strategy committee, the 
Presbyterian churches of Greater New 
Orleans have made their first concerted 
effort toward raising funds for a com- 
pletely new church to be established in 
a fast-growing residential section. The 
lot on Paris Avenue was purchased sev- 





eral years ago with this objective in 
mind. Careful surveys have indicated 
good possibilities in this area and $66,- 
000 has been subscribed by members of 
the different Architects’ 
plans are expected soon and the presby- 
tery has authorized its strategy commit- 


churches. 


tee to secure a list of charter signers 
seeking an organized church. ... An- 
other significant work is to be seen in 
the presbytery’s plan to build a new 
Chinese church, replacing the old mis- 
sion. Funds are in hand for a new 
building in a new location. Dayton Cas- 
tleman of Texarkana is to take the lead- 
ership of this work in September, along 
with that of the Creedmore church. 








A Living Investment 
in American Youth 


Clinton, S. C. 





e Christian Education Building High Moral Values 
e Fully Accredited; In Liberal Arts Tradition 
e Military Training for Reserve Commissions 


Presbyterian College 





Marshall W. Brown, President 











1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


A liberal arts college for men 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


1952 











DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER IS NOT 


John R. Cunningham, President 


AN ACCIDENT. 








OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


@Why not write Stillman 
(‘n your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 








Christian emphasis. 
Friendly personel attention. 
College and 


Box 38R. 





Enroll now for Fall Session beginning Sept. 8, 1952 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational excellence. 
Small classes. Football. 
preparatory. 


va 


Maxton, North Carolina 
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Church Visitation Plan 
Inaugurated in New Orleans 

New Orleans Presbytery recently in- 
stituted a plan whereby every church in 
its bounds will have an official visit from 
a permanent committe, appointed for 
this purpose, every three years. A chair- 
man and eight members form the com- 
mittee, with the moderator as an ex- 
officio member. The thirteen churches 
to be visited each year will be named 
each spring. This committee is to coun- 
sel with ministers, church officers and 
members in regard to ways of making 
the church’s work more effective and 
offering suggestions about ways found 
successful in other churches. The 
committee is to report to the presby- 
tery on the effectiveness of the work 
being done in the churches visited. Use 
of a questionnaire like that proposed to 
the General Assembly of 1948 will help 
the committee in securing information. 
One member of the committee, where 
possible, will be asked to preach in the 
church visited, emphasizing ‘‘the func- 
tions of the church, its world-wide min- 
istry and message, and the vitality of 
the work of the Kingdom as expressed 
through the Presbyterian Church.’’ The 
churches will be asked to provide enter- 
tainment for the committee, with pres- 
bytery paying travel expenses. 


Anniversary of Silliman 
Founding Is Observed 

Silliman College at Clinton, which 
closed in 1931, has marked the 100th 
anniversary of its founding this sum- 
mer during three synod conferences. 
Extensive improvements have been made 
to the buildings and grounds. Mrs. J. 
F. Eddins, who serves as custodian, pre- 
pared a history of the institution, trac- 
ing its trials and achievements from 
1852 until 1931 when it was closed. 


State Legislature Requires 
Registration of Ministers 

A bill requiring all ministers who per- 
form marriage ceremonies to register 
with clerks of courts apparently will be- 
come law following passage by both 
houses of the state legislature. Rep. 
Albert Keorie of New Orleans, who in- 
troduced the bill in the House, said the 
state health board asked for the law be- 
cause it receives over 100 marriage cer- 
tificates a month with the names of the 
officiating clergymen illegible. In New 
Orleans, ministers would register with 
the city health department. (RNS) 


Miscellany 

After a twelve-months campaign for 
a total prohibition law, the voters of 
Shreveport turned it down. Eiforts are 
being made now to establish a_ pari 
mutuel race track near the city. 
New Orleans’ Presbyterian churches 
have united their efforts to provide an 
attractive series of advertisements which 
may inspire churches in other cities to 
do likewise. 

CHARLES A. SHELDON. 

Shreveport. 
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WILLIAM B. OGLESBY, JR. 
To help train counselors, 


DeFriece Family of Bristol 
Provides Counseling Endowment 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. DeFriece of 
Bristol, Tenn., have just been announced 
as the donors of the endowment estab- 
lishing the first professorship of pastoral 
counseling at any Presbyterian, U. S., 
seminary—at Union Seminary in Vir- 
ginia. 

William B. Oglesby, Jr., formerly of 
Little Rock, Ark., was announced two 
years ago as the occupant of the chair 
which is to bear the name of and be a 
memorial to the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. DeFriece, Marthiana, who died 
tragically in 1948 at the age of twenty- 
four. In making their gift, Mr. and 
Mrs. DeFriece have said they feel this 
provision will help meet one of the 
church’s greatest needs today—adequate 
spiritual guidance and counseling by 
qualified and competent ministers. 

For the past two years, Mr. Oglesby 
has been studying at the University of 
Chicago. That institution will confer 
its first Ph. D. in the field on Mr. Og- 
lesby in November. During his study 
there he served as a member of the 
counseling staff of the University and 
minister of counseling at the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago. He 
had an internship at the Minninger 
School of Psychiatry and at the Topeka 
State Hospital. 





Three Objectives Named 


The purpose of the seminary’s new 
professorship, says Mr. Oglesby, will be: 


(1) to teach seminary students methods 
in the ‘“‘cure of souls’: (2) to counsel 
students during their seminary career; 
(3) to assist pastors in the field by 
means of clinics on pastoral counseling 
and instruction during summer sessions 
through the seminary’s graduate de- 
partment. 
Says Mr. Oglesby: 


“The pastoral counselor is not an 
amateur physician and the seminary 
training to he offered is not designed to 
compete with the disciplines of psychi- 
atry or psychotherapy. Throughout the 
history of Christianity, the church has 
carried on the cure of souls. Today, how- 
ever, learning in these new fields can 
provide a better understanding of people 
and a knowledge of the dynamics of per- 
sonality which will increase the effec- 
tiveness of the minister’s pastoral work. 
For too long a time there has been a 
distrust between psychiatrists and min- 
isters, between medical science and the- 
ology. We are hoping to train students 
to become a part of a team that works 
together for the good of people, joining 
hands with professional men of medicine 
and psychotherapy. 


PICTURE-OF-THE-MONTH* 





Ivory Hunter 


Merwyn Cowie’s efforts to establish a 
wildlife sanctuary in East Africa and 
the realization of his dream in the 
“Royal National Parks of Kenya,’ in- 
spired this fast-moving adventure film. 
The picture was chosen for the year’s 
Royal Film Performance in London. 

The original title of this J. Arthur 
Rank production released by Universal- 
international—‘W here No Vultures 
Fly’’—seems more descriptive of the 
story and its purpose than the American 
“Ivory Hunter.’”’ The latter suggests 
that the ‘hunter’ is the hero, when he 
is really the villain. The depredations 
of ivory poachers and the indiscriminate 
killing of big game made Cowie feel that 
wild animals should be protected against 
extinction. 

A story embodying both suspense and 
local color and featuring perseverance 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Founded 1744 
The only secondary school under the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A. Fully accredited. 
Graduates in 55 colleges and universities. 
College Preparatory and General. Grades 
7-12. Small classes. Boys taught how to 
study. Remedial reading, art, shop, all 
sports, golf. Midway between Baltimore 
and Phila. For information and catalog 
write: 
Chas. W. Blaker, Th. M., Headmaster, 
Box 102, Colora, Md. 











sities, 


Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 





Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. Ac- 
credited by Association of American Univer- 
Southern Association, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, American Medical As- 
sociation, etc. 
mester for tuition, fees, room, board, and may 
be met in part by self-help. Address 
RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Charges average $309 per se- 


Maryville, Tennessee 











As soon as the new GOING- 
TO-COLLEGE HANDBOOK 
is available late in August 
wouldn’t you like to make 
sure that some fine young 
person in whom you are in- 
terested gets to read these 
words from Dr. W. Talia- 


ferro Thompson: 


“You ought to be somewhat 
slow in choosing your crowd 
at college.’’ 


““(If) the drag of the 
group’s ideals and behavior is 
beginning to pull you away 
from what you believe to be 
best . what can you do? 
There are several possibili- 
Wa...” 


s ~ - 
*k * * 


‘Life is made or broken by 
the kind of group a man or 
woman joins at college.’’ 


These are brief quotations 
from his feature article: 


ON MAKING REAL FRIENDS 
In the 1953 
GOING TO COLLEGE 
HANDBOOK 


Says E. Fay Campbell, 

Secretary, Division of 

Higher Education, Presby- 

terian, USA, Board of Chris- 
tian Education 


“The Going-to-College Hand- 
book has become a real institu- 
tion. It helps families, parents 
and young people, to select a 
college wisely. It prepares the 
new students for the life they 
will face in college. It is worth 
many times what it costs in work 
and money to get the Handbook 
into the homes of our Presby- 
terian families.” 


(See page 2 for prices.) 


Order 8 or 5 or 10 copies to give to 
your young friends in church, school 
or community. Or, send us the list 
and we will mail them, sending you 
the bill. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS 
1N. 6th St. © Richmond 19, Va. 
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Send A Copy 
To Your Friends 


.. . WITHOUT CHARGE 


The Presbyterian Outlook 
1 North Sixth St. 


Richmond 19, Va. 


Please send a free copy of a current 


issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 


LOOK with my compliments to the 


persons listed below: 


Tt 6 6. sAd ace tin nennnns 


Address ....... 


ee ea 


State... 


TWO © © ee vevens 


Address . - 


City ..... SRO © 6 Os caes 


Te 2.2 .-. 
Address. - 


OOty 2 ccrsccces 7... State... 


To... 
Address ...... 


GEOe cc cccsccces Z...State.... 


Te ..-... 


Address. . 


GOP 2 cerscccces ‘ 7 


Use extra page to list your choir 
director, organist and other leading 
musicians for a sample copy in the 


Sydnor series (see page 4). 





Sender ..... 
Address . . 
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and courage in spite of betrayal and dis- 
appointment has been unfolded in a be- 
lievable plot. A young game warden 
and his wife and son take to the bush 
to survey possible park areas, establish 
borders and enforce ‘no killing” rules 
in the chosen territory. Motivated by 
the ideal that life in any form is sacred, 
the little family with a few faithful 
helpers meets many obstacles and en- 
counters numerous dangers, not the 
they 
seek to protect. It is edifying to see 
how the boy is taught to be aware of 
danger but to be to be 
practicing fair play. 
Children will enjoy watching him doing 
his “school homework” in the wilderness 
with a large 


least of them caused by animals 


free from fear; 
courageous while 


while playing assortment of 
pets 

Filmed in color in the vicinity of Kil- 
imanjaro, peak in Africa, the 
picture has many educational features. 
There are beautiful views of plains, 
desert and jungle. Close- 
ups of animals in their natural settings 
reveal a herd of elephants oblivious of 
human proximity, 


highest 


mountains, 


gazelles leaping gi- 
their ungainly 
prowling leopard, a 


raffes and young, a 
lioness protecting 
her cub and others equally fascinating. 
black and 
white people are not strained, and a 
good = family 


Relationships between 
feeling is maintained 
throughout. The film adds to one’s 
knowledge of Past Africa, its people and 
customs while providing excellent fam- 
ily entertainment. For: Family. 

*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 





PEWS, PULPIT « CHANCEL 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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Write for FREE Choir Gown Style 

Book C36, Pulpit Apparel Style Book 

CP86. Ask for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns — rental or sale 


E*R* MOORE COMPANY 
932 Dakin St. 11 West Aone d St. 
Chicago 13,11. New York 18, N.Y. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








a... B. 
cepted a call to 
church 
tober. 

Carl G 
church 


Glass, Decatur, Ala., has ac- 
the Bardstown Road 


Louisville, Ky., effective in Oc- 


Howie, Quaker Memorial 
Lynchburg, Va., will become 
pastor of rhe Sherwood (USA) church, 
Washington, D. C., Sept 1. 

H. E. formerly of Bartow, 
Fla., is to serve the Westminster church, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Paul B. Smith 
Gerais, Brazil, 
Orlando, Fia. 


Iverson, 


from Araxa. Minas, 


to 18223 Baylarian Blvd., 


John S. Thomas from Castle Hayne, 
N. C., to 962, Signal Road, Signal Moun- 
tain, Tenn. 

James N. Cook, pastor of the Pales- 
tine group of churches near Arkadel- 
phia, Ark., for the past year, now serves 
the Belton, ‘Texas, church. W. G. Pagan 
is temporary supply for the Palestine 
group. 

Harold H. Wells, Jr., listed here July 
14 as moving from Ennis, Texas, is pas- 
tor of the West Nichols Hills church, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Home address: 
2112 Elmhurst Ave. 

James A. McNeilly from Chillicothe, 
Mo., to 703 Pokegama Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Minn., Sept. 1. 

James A. Overholser, who studied in 
Europe last year, now in Dallas, Texas, 
has accepted a call to the First church, 
Hot Springs, Ark., effective Sept. 1. 
Address: 243 Hobson Ave. 

David A. Huffines, Jr., who recently 
completed work on his doctorate, has 
begun his new work as pastor of the 
Lillington, N. C., church. 


SABBATICAL LEAVE 

C. Ellis Nelson, of the Austin Semi- 
nary faculty, has already begun his stud- 
ies toward the completion of his doc- 
torate at Columbia University and Union 
Seminary, N. Y. He is at 96 Morning- 
side Drive. After Sept. 1 he will be at 
3091 Edwin Ave., Apt 1-C, Fort Lee, N. 
Jd. 


MARRIED 

David H. W. Burr, pastor of the Char- 
lottesville, Va., church, and Martha 
Elizabeth Gillum, also of Charlottesville, 
were married August 7. 


DEATH 

Leslie H. Patterson, 57, executive 
secretary of the Synod of South Caro- 
lina, died of a heart atack while on a 
vacation trip at the home of his sister. 
Mrs. John L. Richmond, 
Aug. 8. Before going to his Columbia, 
S. C., post, Mr. Patterson served during 
most of his ministry in Montgomery 
Presbytery, for some years being its 
executive secretary. 


Mclain, in 
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BIBLE STUDY 





David the Statesman 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 31, 1952 


Il Samuel 5:6-25; 8-9; Print 5:6-10; 8:13-18. 


Our lessons this quarter deal with 
The Rise of a Nation (Israel). If our 
eyes are open we have seen and shall 
see how God’s providence governs the 
rise and fall of nations in our own day. 

The three men who contributed most 
to Israel’s rise were Samuel, Saul and 
David. Samuel recovered the nation’s 
independence, re-established justice, 
brought about a national revival of re- 
ligion, and wrote the constitution of the 
kingdom. Saul, the first king, proved 
to be the ablest warrior that Israel had 
possessed since the days of Joshua, and 
for the first time in her history Israel 
became at least a minor “‘power.”” But 
Saul threw away the fruit of his military 
victories because he had not learned to 
conquer himself, because he failed to 
develop strength enough to meet the 
strain that came with wealth and power. 
When Samuel, the prophet, realized 
that God could no longer work through 
Saul, he secretly anointed David, the son 
of Jesse, to be his successor. 

David’s subsequent rise was rapid. 
He slew Goliath, the champion of the 
Philistines; he won the friendship of 
Jonathan, the king’s son, and married 
the king’s daughter; he became the 
darling of the people, Israel’s most suc- 
cessful general. Then, suddenly, his 
fortunes changed. Saul became jealous 
and attempted repeatedly to kill him. 
He was forced to flee. For some years 
he lived as an outlaw, pursued by Saul, 
with no secure abode. As we look back 
we can see that prosperity and adversity 
both moulded his character and pre- 
pared him for the brilliant reign which 
followed. 

Finally his opportunity came. The 
Philistines attacked the Israelites on 
Mount Gilboa. The Israelites were 
badly defeated, Jonathan was slain, and 
Saul committed suicide. Shortly there- 
after an assembly of David’s own tribe, 
Judah, anointed him king in Hebron. 
The northern tribes, however, acknowl- 
edged Ish-bosheth, Saul’s fourth son, as 
their lord. David steadfastly refused to 
press his military advantage, and his 
generosity finally paid off. After five 
years Ish-bosheth, a weakling was as- 
sassinated, and the twelve tribes united 
wholeheartedly under the royal banners 
of David. 

There were three immediate problems 
to which he was forced to give atten- 
tion—problems similar in a way to 
those which our next President must 
face, requiring the highest type of 
statesmanship to solve—(1) the estab- 
lishment of political unity; (2) the 
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gaining of military security; and (3) 
the exercise of ‘good government,” 
which includes both efficiency ané right- 
eousness. 


I. Political Unity, If Sam. 5:6-10 


David’s consummate wisdom as a 
statesman is demonstrated by his first 
act as king over Israel. For seven and 
a half years the tribes had been divided; 
in fact, they had never been really 
united since they entered the Promised 
Land. David’s magnanimity helped to 
heal old scars and prevented the rise of 
new grievances. But something more 
was needed, some constructive effort in 
which all the tribes could unite, some 
common effort which would make them 
feel that they were partners in a joint 
enterprise, some new political alignment 
which would build true national unity. 

David accomplished this purpose by 
capturing Jerusalem, which had _ re- 
mained a Jebusite stronghold ever since 
the Israelites entered the Promised 
Land, and by making it the capital of 
the new nation. The choice of this site 
was eminently wise. Jerusalem was on 
the backbone of hills which extended 
through the whole country from the 
desert to Esdraelon and on the border 
between Judah and_Israel—neutral 
ground, as it were. 

As a military post it was unrivalled. 
“On all but the north side the land 
dropped away steeply, so that defense 
could be concentrated on the north side, 
where a very strong wall had been 
erected. In the whole course of its long 
history, Jerusalem withstood many 
armies, succumbing only to the Baby- 
lonians, and later to the Romans.”’ The 
Jebusites, who controlled the citadel. 
boasted that it could be held with the 
blind and the lame (5:6 is obscure, but 
it is translated best as in the American 
translation, i. e., as a taunt: ‘‘You shall 
not come in here, but (even) the blind 
and the lame shall prevent you.’’ David 
retorted grimly that the entire garrison 
was blind and lame (vs. 8). He pro- 
ceeded to take the city by a stratagem, 
pretending to attack the walls, while 
dispatching a handpicked group to enter 
the city through a subterranean channel 
which had been constructed to supply 
the fortress with water. From the 
Jebusites’ taunt and David’s reply (an 
early version of the present day ‘war 
of nerves’) arose the proverb quoted in 
vs. 8. Like many proverbs it is diffi- 
cult to translate in another language. 
Probably it was intended to indicate 


that there are no impossible barriers. 
Those barriers which seem impassible 
are like the “blind and lame’ whom 
David overcame at Jerusalem. 

Having captured Jerusalem, David 
began to make it a more powerful 
fortress, a more magnificent city than 
it had ever been, building round about 
from Millo (a fortress on the north side 
of the city; the other three sides were 
surrounded by ravines) and inward. 
Almost immediately the city became a 
symbol of national unity and the central 
point of loyalty. Provincial loyalties 
were forgotten in the all-absorbing 
loyalties—for the moment—to the na- 
tion. 


If. The Gaining of Military Security, 
5:17-25; 8:1-14 


From the days of the Judges Israel 
had been menaced by the Philistines, a 
warlike people occupying the Palestinian 
coast lands. 


“Recent research has shown that 
(they) were probably the last remnant 
of an Aegean civilization about whigh 
practically all knowledge is lost. They 
had occupied parts of the Greek main- 
land, Asia Minor and Crete. Being 
pressed from behind by barbarian in- 
vaders from the north, they moved 
southward, beginning about the 13th 
century, and in the 12th century 
launched a terrific onslaught upon 
Egypt by land and sea. They were re- 
pulsed by Rameses II, but were merely 
backed up along the Syrian coast and 
occupied much of the hill country and 
the land of southern and western Pales- 
tine. They intended to fasten them- 
selves upon this land and to extend their 
dominance over Palestine.’’ 


They were checked by the unexpected 
Hebrew national solidarity brought 
about by the leadership of Saul. In the 
end however Saul was defeated and 
slain. It seems that the Philistines had 
controlled the northern kingdom from 
that time on as a puppet kingdom. 
Fearing the new national spirit inspired 
by David’s capture of Jerusalem, they 
sent their armies plunging across the 
border. The sacred historian tells us 
how David fell on the Philistines in the 
Valley of Rephaim (the great valley to 
the southwest of Jerusalem, which offers 
the natural entrance to the city) on two 
different occasions and how he twice 
wen a decisive victory. 
must 


The victory 
have been decisive indeed, for 
never again did the Philistines threaten 
Israel’s future. 

The hostile nations on Israel’s east- 
ern boundaries were also decisively 
checked, namely Moab, Ammon, Syria 
and Edom. David took terrible ven- 
geance against the first named. The 
fighting men were compelled to lie down 
in rows, and two rows out of every three 
were then slaughtered in cold blood, 
(8:2). Just why David did not display 
his usual magnanimity in this case we 
cannot say, but it was a cruel age, and 
in some ways David was not beyond his 
age. The war against Ammon men- 
tioned in 8:12 is described more fully 
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in 10:1-4; it was occasioned by a gross 
insult offered to David’s peaceful ab- 
bassadors by Hanun, the king of Moab; 
various Syrian nations, including Rehob, 
Maachah, Tob and Damascus were 
drawn into the widening fray. All were 
defeated; their towns and cities were 
plundered; and their territories added 
to the Hebrew dominions. 


“The splendor of such a series of vic- 
tories spread the name of David far and 
near, and impressed the recollection of 
his greatness on outside nations. The 
king of Hamath, on the Orontes, in 
gratitude for the destruction of a foe 
so dangerous to him as Hadadezer, and 
to secure the good feeling of David, sent 
a congratulatory mission to Jerusalem 
by his son, with gifts ‘of all manner of 
vessels of gold, silver and copper’ (1 
Chron. 18:9-12). The chariots reserved 
from the spoil graced the triumphal 
entry of the conqueror to his capital, 
and the golden shields, pillars, and vases 
were hung round the walls of the Taber- 
nacle, where they long reminded Israel 
of the deeds of their fathers. 

“But peace was yet distant. The 
Edomites, south of the Dead Sea, afraid 
of the preponderance of Israel, had 
aided the Ammonites and fought against 
David. An army was sent under Abishai 
(I Chron. 18:12) to crush this new 
enemy. It was the first appearance of 
Edom in Israelitish history since the 
days of Moses, and it was a disastrous 
one. A battle fought under the salt 
mountains at the foot of the Dead Sea 
resulted in a decisive victory for Abishai 
(II Sam. 8:13—-the name here should 
be Edomites, not Syrians). Closely 
pursuing the fugitives and penetrating 
to their rocky capital, Petra, the Strong 
City (Ps. 60:9; 108:10), he became 
master of the country. Joab was then 
sent to finish the war and did so with 
fierce ruthlessness. Extermination was 
to his taste and he carried it out as far 
as possible. For six months, during 
which he remained in the country, every 
accessible ravine of the Edomite moun- 
tains was invaded, and its population 
put to the sword, till his own men had 
to bury the dead to prevent a pestilence 
(I Kings 11:15-16). . . The remnant 
of the nation were granted their lives, 
but became his tributaries and Hebrew 
posts were established in the mountain 
passes.”’ (C. Geikie: Hours with the 
Bible.) 


So at last David’s wars were ended. 
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“The limits of the kingdom a short time 
before had been Dan and Beersheba, on 
the north and south. But David reigned 
now from the River of Egypt to the 
Euphrates; from Gaza on the west to 
Thapsacus on the east, and from all the 
subject nations in this vast empire 
yearly tribute was exacted.’’ Did David 
then achieve military security? Yes, 
for two full generations. But the sub- 
ject people did not forget or forgive and 
rose again to plague the Israelites. 
When Jerusalem was finally sacked, and 
its inhabitants carried into slavery, de- 
scendants of the Edomites whom 
David’s armies had so savagely flayed, 
harried their rear and exulted in their 
misery. 


Ill. “Good Government,” II Samuel 
8$:15-18 


Political unity and military security 
were prime requisites, but something 
more was needed if David’s reign was 
to be a success, and that was good gov- 
ernment. In II Sam. 8:15-18 we have 
a very brief reference to this all impor- 
tant requirement. 

“David reigned over all Israel,’’ says 
the historian, ‘‘and executed justice and 
righteousness unto all his people.’’ As 
W. B. Blaikie points out, these words 
are significant: 


“For it is never said that Saul did 
anything of the kind. There is nothing 
to show that Saul was really interested 
in the welfare of the people, or that he 
took any pains to secure that just and 
orderly administration on which the 
prosperity of his kingdom depended. 
And most certainly they are not words 
that could have been used of the ordi- 
nary government of Oriental kings. 
Tyranny, injustice, oppression, robbery 
of the poor by the rich, government by 
favorites more cruel and unprincipled 
than their masters, imprisonments, 
fines, conspiracies and assassinations 
were the usual features of Eastern gov- 
ernment. . It is in vivid contrast to 
all these things that it is said, ‘David 
executed judgment (righteousness, 
RSV) and justice.’ He was just in the 
laws which he laid down and just in the 
decisions that he gave. He was inac- 
cessible to bribes, proof against the in- 
fluence of the rich and powerful, and 
deaf in such matters to every plea of 
expediency; he regarded nothing but the 
scales of justice.”’ 

The names that follow have but litile 
meaning for us. But they serve to re- 
mind us that no man can govern alone. 
His administration will be strong or 
weak, good or bad, honest or dishonest 
depending on the men whom he appoints 
to positions of high responsibility. The 
historian gives us the name of some of 
the men who made David’s administra- 
tion a notable one: Joab was comman- 
der-in-chief of the army and it was a 
real army, well organized and equipped. 
Jehosaphat was Recorder, one who saw 
that careful records were kept and who 
served as the king’s adviser. Religious 
worship was put on a more solid and 
effective basis under the guidance of 





Zadok and Ahimelech. 


Seraiah was 
scribe, Secretary of State we might call 
him, an official mentioned a number of 
times in the course of the history (e. z., 
II Kings 12:10; 18:18, 37; 22:3). The 
Cherethites and Peiethites served as 


David’s royal guards. David’s sons 
were not brought up as drones or para- 
sites. To the extent that they were ca- 
pable, they were put into positions of 
authority in all branches of the adminis- 
tration, as soldiers, civil servants, and 
priests. The names of these men have 
long since been forgotten; but they 
served their own day efficiently and 
well; and had it not been for them, 
men would not have looked backward to 
David’s glorious reign, or forward to the 
coming of David’s greater Son. 


For Further Consideration 


We need to achieve a greater degree 
of political unity—-within our own na- 
tion and within the free world. We 
need statesmen who will put the good 
of the nation above partisan advantage. 
We will need to forget the scars of our 
current political campaign and the bit- 
terness of irresponsible campaign ora- 
tory and work together for the welfare 
of all. How can such political unity be 
forwarded in our own day? 

We need desperately to gain military 
security? How can it be achieved? 
Our leaders are not fully agreed. But 
at any rate we have made some advance 
beyond David’s day. We know that a 
policy of vengefulness only sows the 
seeds of future wars. Armies are still 
necessary for defence. But our long- 
range policy must be to turn enemies 
into friends. 

We need good government, an honest 
administration, an efficient administra- 
tion—men in high places who will be 
seen to execute righteousness and jus- 
tice unto all the people. Christians will 
not agree as to the relative merits of 
the two Presidential candidates. We 
will agree that the success of any ad- 
ministration will depend in large meas- 
ure on the men whom the President 
chooses as his advisers, the men 
whom he appoints to office. Con- 
scientious men will differ regarding the 
measures to achieve the end, but con- 
scientious men in all parties must agree 
as to the end—justice and righteousness 
unto all people. David “executed justice 
and righteousness unto all his people’’— 
unto the Israelites, but not unto the 
Moabites, and not unto the Edomites. 
There was the fatal flaw in his foreign 
policy. With us, it must be righteous- 
ness and justice to all people—Ameri- 
cans (white and black, rich and poor) 
—Europeans—Asiatics—Africans. It is 
not merely a national policy that is re- 
quired, but also a global policy. 


Lesson commentary based on “Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons: The Inter- 
national Bible Lessons for Christian Teach- 
ir.g,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A 
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RECOMMENDED FOR THE BOOK CLUB LISTS 


Recommendations for club book lists: 
(pee Dr. Foreman’s “FOREVER SCAR- 
LET,’”’ page 9, August 4 OUTLOOK): 


Adventure in Two Worlds, A. J. Cronin, 
McGraw, $4. 

The Houses in Between, Howard Spring, 
Harpers, $3.95. 

The Brackenford Story, Michael Home. 
Macmillan, $3.50. 

Grain of the Wood, Michael Home. Mac- 
millan, $3. 

I Live Again, Princess Ileana of Ro- 
mania. Rinebart, $4.50. 
Mrs. Archibald Currie, Davidson, N. 
€. 


Windows for the Crown Prince, Eliza- 
beth Gray Vining. Lippincott, $4. 

Roads to Agreement, Stuart Chase. Har- 
per, $3.50. 

Church and Community in the South, 
Blackwell, Brooks and Hobbs. John 
Knox, $6. 

-Lee M. Brooks, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


and Friendly People. 
Harper, $4.50. 


Strange Lands 
Wm. O. Douglas. 


The Silver Chalice, Thos B. Costain. 
Doubleday, $3.85. 
For Goodness’ Sake, 
Prentice-Hall, $3. 
—Carrie B. (Mrs. E. L.) Grubbs, Front 

Royal, Va. 


Carol Beattie. 


The English novels of Angela Thirkell 
and of D. S. Stevenson. Among the “‘al- 
most forgotten’’ classics might be men- 
tioned Jane Austin’s novels and Trol- 
lope’s clerical series, The Warden, Bar- 
chester Towers, Dr. Thorne, Barchester 
Chronicle. 

-—Misses C. M. and A. R. Lancaster, 

Richmond, Va. 


Mr. Jones, Meet the Master. Peter Mar- 
shall. Revell, $2.50. 

The Caine Mutiny, 
Doubleday, $3.95. 
—K. V. Wright, Columbia, S. C. 


Herman Wouk. 


WHAT DO YOU SUGGEST? 

In replying, please give complete in- 
formation: exact title, author, publisher, 
price. 








BOOK NOTES 


THE WORLD IS MY HOME. By 
Ewald Mand. Friendship Press, New 
York. 169 pp., $2.00. 

This brief novel gives an excellent 
psychological picture of the Displaced 
Person in America. Expecting to find 
a haven perfect in its democracy, the 
foreigner is disillusioned with the evils 
of business, government, social discrimi- 





nation. But as the American in the 
story explains, ‘Fighting these 
is part of our social pattern. Fighting 


for a better world. You can’t escape 
fighting for something.” 

Jaan and his fellow-Estonian immi- 
grants are lured to America by attrac- 
tive offers. Here they find themselves 
exploited, bound by illegal contract. 
How they achieve their freedom and 
security in this new world, and Jaan’s 
genuine love for an American girl are 
the two vibrant themes throughout. 

The author, an Estonian by birth, is 
now a Baptist minister in Rockport, 
Massachusetts. Having lived under the 
Russian occupation and the Nazi regime, 
finally escaping to Sweden, he tells this 
story with dramatic power and realism 
no American could portray. This book 
is especially recommended for those who 
would know more about the ,displaced 
person. They will find in addition en- 
tertaining reading. 

ROBERT McNEILL 
sacksonville, Ala. 


FOUNDATION FOR FREEDOM. By 
W. Earle Smith. Judson Press, Phila- 
delphia. $1.50. 

As the sub-title of this book suggests, 
it is concerned with Baptists, their heri- 
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tage and contribution to American life. 
The author sees freedom today jeopar- 
dized by totalitarian groups, and he has 
the conviction that a review of the con- 
tribution Baptists have made to relig- 
ious freedom will strengthen the foun- 
dation of freedom today. 

Written by a distinguished Baptist of 
the American Baptist Convention (for- 
merly the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion), the book seems to be written 
largely with Baptists in mind. He shows 
concern over the inroads made into the 
Baptist fellowship by misguided, unin- 
formed Baptists—independents who 
split off into splinter groups; he lists 
characteristics which make for a good 
Baptist; and he seeks to indicate the 
relationship which Baptists should have 
to each other and to other denomina- 
tions. From the viewpoint of a Bap- 
tist, he shows, on the whole, balance 
and good judgment in his treatment. 

At the same time the book may be 
read with profit by Christians of other 
denominations. Today it is generally 
recognized that every denomination has 
something to contribute to the mosaic ot 
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world Christianity. We may learn from 
each other. Baptists with their heritage 
of religious freedom can contribute to 
the understanding and enrichment of 
others. From this standpoint it may be 
worthwhile for a non-Baptist to read 
about the contributions of Baptists to 
culture. Such a reader will be encour- 
aged by the author’s frank admission 
that Baptists can learn from others as 
well as teach. The author believes that 
Baptists should appreciate other evange- 
lical groups and cooperate with them 
in furthering common interests—evan- 
gelism, comity, separation of church and 
state, ete. Discerning readers will pro- 
bably question whether Dr. Smith has 
not restricted the area of cooperation 
too severely. 3ut they will probably 
rejoice that, in his listing of what con- 
stitutes a good Baptist, he includes a 
cooperative attitude toward other de- 
nominations. 

In dealing with totalitarian threats, 
the author shows both vigilance and in- 
sight. This is especially true with re- 
spect to his discussion of Communism. 
While he indicts Communism, he also 
points to some of its roots—poverty, 
under-privileged, oppressed minorities. 
In dealing with Roman Catholicism, he 
shows proper concern but probably be- 
comes too shrill and fails to do justice 
to liberal movements in Catholicism. 

PAUL L. STAGG 
First Baptist Church, Front Royal, Va. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 








You Can Believe. Frank Hanft. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Inc., Indianapolis. $2.75. 

Imitation of Christ. Edited by Thomas 
S. Kepler. World Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. $1.50. 

Pathways to Spiritual Power. 
S. Kepler. 
land. 


Thomas 
World Publishing Co., Cleve- 
35 cents. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and inital including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 
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WANTED—Director of Religious Educa- 
tion for Presbyterian Church. Replies 
confidential. Box S021, Washington 4, D. C. 





WANTED—Director of Religious Educa- 

tion for 450-member, well-equipped 
church. Write Ben F. Moore, pastor, First 
Presbyterian Church, Albemarle, North 
Carolina. 
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Buckram edition— Printed on fine 
Bible paper, 514" x 84’, bound 
in the finest maroon buckram 
with a Sturdite spine stamped 
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space between the lines for easy 
reading. $6.00 per copy. 
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Genuine leather edition—The 
same page size and easy-to-read 
printing as used in the buckram 
edition—bound in magnificent 
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stamped in genuine 23 karat 
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